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To help our nation win this war for 
democracy and permanent peace by doing 
our part to increase and conserve our food 
supply, to support and follow up the cam- 
paign to teach food values and in this way 
show the women of the nation how they can 
render important services by practicing 
effective thrift in their homes, to bring to 



the farmers through the county agent those 
facts ascertained by long experimentation 
which shall now and hereafter increase the 
yield of crops: all these opportunities pre- 
sent themselves to us. It is with a quiet joy 
and determination that we accept our re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities and if we 
cooperate with one another we will not fail. 



SECONDARY EDUCATION IN LIBRARY WORK 
By Jessie Welles, Toledo Public Library 



In any plan which seeks to regulate and 
organize library work so that it may stand 
upon a firm basis and with dignity hold 
a place among the professions, the organi- 
zation of training is a first essential. In 
recognition of this library schools increase 
and multiply and by lively cooperation 
among themselves and close relations with 
librarians their leaders constantly strive 
to establish and maintain a uniform stand- 
ard and to adapt their training to the prac- 
tical needs of libraries throughout the 
country. The summer schools are receiv- 
ing their share of study and constructive 
criticism so that reasonable uniformity of 
standards in these important training 
units is assured, while both library school 
and summer school show a spirit of prog- 
ress in aims and methods which augurs 
well for our future. But from ocean to 
ocean a vast number of young Americans 
are being prepared for service in libraries 
by other means, outgrowths of the appren- 
tice system once found in all professions 
and trades. Had we statistics of the pro- 
portion of persons at this conference who 
were trained in the three ways we might 
find that apprentice trained people con- 
stitute the majority, while a census of 
library service in the United States would 
give them an overwhelming majority. Dis- 
cussion of methods in this field of train- 
ing has begun but recently and this paper 
is offered as a contribution toward such 
discussion with the hope that some con- 



certed plan of cooperation leading toward 
greater uniformity in standards may be 
found practicable in the near future. 

At present two librarians attempting to 
discuss apprentice training can hardly find 
themselves upon the same ground with- 
out first stating definitely what each means 
by that term. For purposes of present 
discussion, therefore, a form of nomen- 
clature must be adopted, and as an analogy 
with methods of training for other profes- 
sions will not carry us through the pres- 
ent varied phases of training in ours, an 
analogy with the American system of pub- 
lic education has been chosen as present- 
ing an understandable sequence of grades. 
Here we find parallels from university to 
the primary grades. We may class the 
library school, giving higher education in 
library work, with the college or uni- 
versity; the local apprentice class giving 
a goodly proportion of class instruction, 
with the high school; the apprentice class 
in which the practice work largely ex- 
ceeds the class instruction, with the ele- 
mentary school; while "taking on a green 
hand " and breaking her in by letting her 
watch others may well grade with kinder- 
garten or Montessori systems and some- 
times is only too reminiscent of old time 
apprenticeship in the rule of thumb. In 
order to distinguish between the apprentice 
courses corresponding respectively to high 
and elementary schools we may call the 
class receiving a high percentage of 
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formal instruction a training class and 
that which gains most of its knowl- 
edge of library work through practical 
experience an apprentice class, while 
students who gain all their knowledge in 
this way may be termed apprentices but do 
not constitute a class at all. The place of 
the summer school in this classification is 
not easy to determine but would be worth 
considering in planning a comprehensive f 
scheme of library training. 

In his able article upon librarianship as 
a profession Mr. W. E. Henry urges that 
we train no one " who shall have had less 
than four years above the high school 
graduation, or its equivalent in travel or 
reading or home environment or in library 
service," and feels that it would be still 
better if all training were built upon college 
graduation or its equivalent. To this we 
all say amen and let it come soon. But 
it cannot come soon, it must be reached by 
degrees and slowly and wisely we must es- 
tablish these degrees. We might begin 
now to classify more definitely those who 
enter library work by calling professional 
librarians only those who have completed 
satisfactorily a course of instruction in an 
accredited library school and have had a 
certain amount of experience in a library 
of good standing — for a graduate of a li- 
brary school who has had no experience has 
much to learn and does not always know 
it. For the wise solution of that question 
we all look to the committee on standard- 
ization of libraries and certification of 
librarians. It is taken up here because it 
is believed that such a practice, generally 
adopted, would have a vital influence upon 
policies in secondary and elementary li- 
brary training. Holding up professional 
librarianship as a goal, all secondary and 
elementary instruction should lead to- 
ward it very definitely, just as in general 
education part of the work of the lower 
school should be to select and prepare 
students for the higher courses. 

Since the American Library Association 
first took cognizance of the apprentice 
system it has stood firmly for certain prin- 



ciples, the first of which is that students 
shall be trained for the local library only. 
This is quite generally adhered to, al- 
though an occasional library issues cer- 
tificates which might carry undue weight. 
One may almost say that this is the only 
point in which apprentice courses are uni- 
form. The recent report of the subcom- 
mittee on apprentice classes and training 
classes, in the report of the Committee on 
library training, based upon a question- 
naire sent to fifty libraries, shows many 
divergencies, but an intensive study of 
three or four libraries of about the same 
size shows an even more surprising dif- 
ference in policies and methods. Local 
conditions in city and library affect lo- 
cal policies and quite naturally each libra- 
rian stands firmly upon his rights to con- 
duct a course of training for his institu- 
tion in the way which best meets his 
needs. It is surely to the advantage of 
our profession that some standard for lo- 
cal training be established. How can the 
first steps be taken to accomplish this 
with the least possible annoyance to the 
people involved? 

At this point we find ourselves, like the 
New Republic, a journal of opinion. Only 
by speaking as such can be assured the 
clash of wills which leads to action. The 
first opinion is that the desirable unit for 
local training is the one paralleling the 
high school and called a training class. 
Assuming this to be an ideal plan let us 
consider policies and methods which may 
be adopted in a large public library, at 
the same time comparing with divergent 
practices. 

Surely the first point to be considered 
is the purpose. Students are to be train- 
ed for work in the local library. If the 
more responsible positions are not filled 
by library school graduates some adminis- 
trative work must be taught, but the main 
purpose is to teach local methods and to 
strive to develop in each individual the 
qualities which are desirable in members 
of the staff. 

The applicant should be at least eight- 
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een years of age and have bad a high 
school education or its equivalent An 
examination should be given, and this ex- 
amination should be far simpler than that 
given for entrance to a library school. Col- 
lege entrance examinations are a fair 
basis if adapted to local high school stand- 
ards, and no technical library questions 
should be asked. One paper of one hun- 
dred points, forty on literature, thirty on 
history and thirty on general information 
is an adequate test. At this point a diver- 
gence occurs when a library is near a col- 
lege and many applicants have had some 
college work. Should that library raise 
its entrance requirements or conform to 
standards and accept the goods the gods 
provide? 

A month of practice work is sometimes 
required before examination so that the 
written test may be considered with one 
on personality and general adaptability 
to library work. 

In the first interview the applicant 
should be told about library schools and 
if fitted by education and personality, urg- 
ed to go to one, while in every case the 
difference between a library school and a 
training class should be made plain. At 
this time and all through the course, the 
advantage of a college education should be 
kept before every student who shows abil- 
ity and the right spirit. It is better to 
lead the best students toward college or 
library school than to hold them. 

For such a training class a fair pro- 
portion of work is fifty per cent class 
work, including lectures and preparation 
of assigned work, and fifty per cent prac- 
tical work in the departments of the li- 
brary. When the proportion of class work 
drops much below this the course becomes 
an apprentice class, not a training class. 
The length of the course should be not 
less than six nor more than eight months. 
Five hundred hours each of class and prac- 
tical work is adequate. An arrangement 
of schedule which begins with four days 
of class work and two of practice each 
week, shifting by degrees to one day of 
class work, and finally giving one whole 



month of practice at the end of the course 
brings the best results. The total hours 
of work including study should not exceed 
the regular library schedule. The younger 
students are not as used to hard study as 
are college women and the practice work 
is very fatiguing to the beginner, who has 
far more of it herj than in tl ,' library 
school. It does not pay the library to 
wear out the students, as both study and 
practice suffer and interest flags. 

Shall students be paid? Not in this plan 
when instruction given balances the time 
spent in practice. It is a fair exchange. 
When practice work greatly exceeds class 
work there is some justification for pay- 
ing a student, but it is doubtful whether 
the work is done in as earnest a spirit 
A divergence occurs here in cities where 
there is a strong competition for woman's 
work in all lines. In cases where it seems 
to be necessary to pay students in order to 
attract them the course is usually from 
eight to nine months long, only one or two 
mornings a week being given to class work 
so that the library may receive more serv- 
ice. This again throws the course into the 
apprentice class grade. In this case time 
given to lectures is usually included in 
paid time, but preparation of class work 
is almost always done in the students' free 
time. 

The subjects taught and the number of 
lectures on each must be regulated to a 
great extent by the organization of the 
library and its needs. In technique the 
fundamentals should be given, keeping 
in mind the work which members of the 
class will be called upon to do later. The 
main reference tools should be made fa- 
miliar to all in a course of not less than 
twelve lectures. Every student must know 
classification well enough to use the book 
collection with intelligence and subject 
headings well enough to make wise 
use of the catalog. These subjects may 
be given together and from fifteen to 
twenty lectures are necessary. The tend- 
ency of undertrained assistants is to use 
any knowledge of classification which they 
may have in looking up books on the 
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shelves without using the catalog, and 
proper coordination must be taught in 
this course. 

Only a small percentage of students will 
become cataloguers. All the class should 
be given a course of ten or more lessons 
on the use of the catalogue, twenty are 
not too many, and should do a little cata- 
loguing, while a picked few should be 
given detailed training in the catalogue 
department. The first month's work will 
show which students possess the qualities 
necessary in a cataloguer. 

Children's work should have a place in 
the class schedule of every week of the 
course, either discussion of children's 
books, the study of methods, or lectures 
by people engaged in the various forms of 
work with children. It is well to take the 
plunge the first week by a visit to the 
juvenile court, followed by weekly talks by 
the juvenile court judge or the chief proba- 
tion officer, the boy scout leader, the Y. M. 
C. A. secretary for work with boys, visits 
to children's institutions, and most cer- 
tainly a few talks on the psychology of 
the child. 

Loan work should cover about twelve 
class periods, the local practice being 
described and the underlying principles be- 
ing made very clear. Some comparison 
with practices in other libraries is desir- 
able. 

Periodicals must receive a good deal of 
attention, as most students have a very 
limited knowledge of them. They should 
be given eight or ten class periods. A 
group may be assigned for examination 
and evaluation each week and left upon a 
classroom table for that time. One or two 
students may report upon selected articles 
on present day standards and tendencies 
in periodical literature, while all should 
be prepared to enter into a discussion of 
the scope and value of the periodicals as- 
signed. This has been reported upon by 
one class as the most broadening technical 
course given. 

It is worth while to make the course on 
order work quite full, and to include in 
It general principles and practice in book 



selection. It should open the technical 
courses, for in training for a local library 
the aim is to give a vivid picture of the 
work of that library and It will not be vivid 
unless it is logical in arrangement. The 
student is conducted behind the scenes, 
and her first concern must be how to 
choose books and how to obtain them. A 
study of book reviews, for which we now 
have an excellent guide, followed by the 
use of tools published by libraries and li- 
brary serving publishers, should finally 
lead to a thorough drill in the use of the 
main trade bibliographies, omitting those 
which are seldom used except by the or- 
der clerk. This can be done in ten or 
twelve lecture periods, and may well be 
given two periods a week as it should be 
finished before catalogue and classification 
courses begin. 

Following the book from selection to 
shelves gives the student a clearer idea of 
the library as a unit than any other ar- 
rangement of courses can achieve. The 
technical courses may be arranged in this 
order: selection, ordering, accessioning 
and shelf listing, mechanical preparation 
for shelves, classifying, cataloguing, lend- 
ing and reference work, while the course 
in children's work parallels each general 
course. 

Some technical subjects covered by one 
or two lectures each must be given, such 
as the parts of a book and their use, 
bibliographies, and other minor subjects 
with which the future work of the stu- 
dents will demand some familiarity. 

Before taking up lectures or lecture 
courses other than technical we will con- 
sider for a moment the practical experi- 
ence called in some libraries practice 
work, in others, service. This should aim 
to illuminate the theory given in class as 
the latter should serve to interpret the 
practice. Lively cooperation between lec- 
turers and staff is imperative, so that prac- 
tice in routine shall follow within a rea- 
sonable time the class instruction in the 
subject. Sufficient ingenuity should enter 
into the schedule making to insure prac- 
tice in every department for each student, 
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so that she may show her special aptitude 
and gain a general view of the work of 
the library, to be coordinated in the class- 
room, while it is desirable that the last 
month be spent in practice in the kind of 
work for which she is best fitted. Each 
student should work under not less than 
three different chiefs, from whom frank 
and honest reports upon her work are 
essential to fair judgment. 

In discussing practice work with sever- 
al persons conducting training courses, 
two points have inevitably been brought 
up as difficulties to be deplored. First, a 
tendency to treat students as a sort of re- 
lief corps to assist in the day's work by 
doing all the odd and despised tasks such 
as putting up books and repairing, without 
a proper sense of the chief's responsibil- 
ity toward the student or the library for 
her part in the course of training. Sec- 
ond, the waste involved in training students 
in a branch system where the mere routine 
of daily work is not uniform. The stu- 
dent has to re-learn the routine at each 
branch, using time better spent in bigger 
things, and the irritation entailed wears 
upon the student's patience and does not 
develop in her a proper respect for the 
organization. 

The majority of the students entering 
training classes have but a slight knowl- 
edge of books, and one lecture period a 
week throughout the course is the least 
that should be devoted to the study of 
general literature and history. The meth- 
od of teaching this must be left to the in- 
structor, but as six months can give no 
more than an introduction to the subject, 
the aim should be to excite intellectual 
curiosity and supply a stimulus to future 
reading, as well as to train in critical ap- 
preciation of good books. Time spent in 
reading for this course should not be 
counted as study time. The students 
should be impressed with the fact that a 
librarian must be a reader, and that this 
course is for the purpose of guiding their 
reading while in the class. 

Although the training is local it must 
not be provincial, and talks upon all im- 



portant phases of the library movement 
should be given and some reading requir- 
ed upon matters of interest to the pro- 
fession, including the work of important 
libraries. The students must feel them- 
selves a part of the great whole. 

With the general training in library 
work must go training as a citizen. The 
social and educational movements of the 
city, as well as those concerned with mu- 
sic, literature and art, should be brought 
before the students by the best speakers 
obtainable, who are always ready to give 
their services if they understand that they 
are instructing fellow workers for the 
city's welfare. The class hour immedi- 
ately preceding such a talk should be given 
to a seminar on the subject to be discussed, 
based upon reading previously assigned to 
a few students. For instance, before the 
probation officer speaks, reports may be 
made upon the juvenile court movement, 
the gang problem and Judge Lindsey and 
his work, so that the speaker enters an 
atmosphere charged with interest in his 
subject. The result is absorbed attention 
on the part of the class and often a re- 
quest by the speaker to be asked to come 
again. 

The high school sends out graduates 
with heads full of partially digested in- 
formation usually wholly uncorrected 
with life and life's problems. The library 
high school, or training class must focus 
all that information and give it vitality 
and meaning, it must develop the individu- 
al into a thoughtful, wide awake citizen. 
Do we want any other sort of people on 
our library staffs? The student is worth 
careful training in technique, along cul 
tural lines, worth giving some vision oi 
life and work if she is worth having at 
all. While a certain formality of organiza- 
tion should be maintained, the actual 
training should not be academic and the 
relations between class and instructor 
should be very personal. To broaden the 
student's outlook on life and human rela- 
tions, to awaken her social consciousness, 
to show her the relation of education to 
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life, to help build her character are tasks 
which bring to the instructor and the li- 
brary rich returns. 

In a large library one person should 
give full time to the class while it is in 
session, and she should be a graduate of 
a library school, with several years' ex- 
perience. A recent graduate grafts upon 
the secondary school too many ideas and 
practices which belong to higher educa- 
tion and is often too immature herself 
to develop the students properly. Each 
department chief should give one talk up- 
on the work of his or her department, and 
one or two courses may well be carried 
by members of the staff to give variety in 
the classroom. 

The plan as outlined is suited to a large 
branch library system but it may be adapt- 
ed to a smaller library by simplification, 
retaining principles and proportions. It 
has been used in a medium sized library, 
to meet an immediate need, by employ- 
ing an experienced worker for the school 
term, the instructor's previous ignorance 
of the library system and the city in ques- 
tion proving no handicap. Given the will 
to do so, the small library can adapt the 
plan to its purposes, for the time given 
in instruction to the few students needed 
would soon be counterbalanced by their 
assistance, if originality and inventiveness 
entered into the planning. Two or three 
very small libraries, unable to give the 



time or employ an instructor, can co- 
operate in such training. This arrange- 
ment has not been tested but is about to 
be put into operation by two very small 
neighboring libraries. 

Factors which powerfully affect all local 
training and which have not been discussed 
in this paper are the library organization, 
the salary schedule, the use of a clerical 
force, the attitude of the library board 
and the ability of the librarian. An im- 
portant factor which has been mentioned 
is the availability of college students for 
training classes when the library is far 
removed from library school. This usually 
raises the entrance requirements and the 
standard of the course, and it is right that 
it should do so, but would it not be bet- 
ter that library schools be established at 
these points? 

We look forward to a great increase in 
the number of library schools, but there 
will be for many, many years a need for 
local training, and it is time that library 
school and library join in a movement to- 
ward a fair adjustment of present highly 
diverse practices and work toward a stand- 
ard of secondary training which shall lay 
a foundation for higher training, be flexi- 
ble enough to adapt to every local condi- 
tion, and dignified enough to take its place 
in a plan of library education leading to 
professional standing and recognition. 



PREPAREDNESS TO MEET NEW EDUCATIONAL DEMANDS 
By Sarah C. N. Bogle, Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 



"Preparedness to Meet New Educational 
Demands" is the topic assigned me by the 
Chairman of this, the Children's Librarians 
Section of the A. L. A., and, therefore, I 
take it for granted that the educational 
demands which we are to consider are en- 
tirely those made for children, or at least 
in their interest. It is difficult to consider 
this as a separate and distinct topic, since 
we all know that education is a continuous 
process and ceases only with life itself. 



After all, what is the object of education? 
Is it not "to better enable the one educated 
to solve the world's problems, be they great 
or small, and this for the benefit and happi- 
ness of the individual and also of humanity 
at large" (Humphrey. Founders' Day Re- 
port, 1914, p. 29). The much read, oft 
quoted Mr. Dewey tells us that "An edu- 
cational aim must be founded upon the 
intrinsic activities and needs (including 
original instincts and acquired habits) of 



